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ABSTRACT 

The document is part of a series that reports the 
findings and accomplishments of the Models for Career Education in 
Iowa project which was initiated to research, define, and describe an 
emerging concept of career education* It discusses administrator 
roles in implementing career education concepts in the school 
curriculum through a definition of the concept and a model for the 
different phases of career development. The tasks involved in the 
administrative roles of the local board of education, superintendent, 
career education coordinator, building principal, and advisory 
committee are discussed in terms of their functions in integrating 
career education into the school curriculum. (Author/EC) 
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PREFACE 



Career Education - Is it good for kids? — That's a question that has 
prompted many of us to search for a greater understanding of the concept and 
to reassess the types of experiences our educational programs provide. This 
search is resulting in a growing commitment to assure curriculum objectives 
and activities that provide career education experiences for all students. 

An exemplary project, Models for Career Education in Iowa, was initiated 
in 1971 through the Iowa Department of Public Instruction. The purpose of the 
effort was to research, define, and describe an emerging concept of career edu- 
cation and to suggest possible approaches for implementation in grades K-8. 
In 1972 the project was expanded to include the curriculum of high school 
students. 

The project is sponsored by the Iowa Department of Public Instruction in 
cooperation with Iowa State University and nine local school districts. The 
project staff, under the direction of Dr. Alan Kahler, Iowa State University, 
is working with the following local schools: Shenandoah, Humboldt, Davenport, 
Marshalltown, Carroll, Sheldon, Osceola, South Winneshiek, and Springville 
Community School Districts. The third party evaluation is being provided by 
the Iowa Center for Research in School Administration under the leadership of 
Dr. Ralph Van Dusseldorp and Dr. Walter Foley. 

A number of workshops were conducted involving participating school staff 
and outside resource persons with various backgrounds and expertise. These 
workshops have provided a multi-discipline approach in establishing understanding 
and agreement of a set of basic objectives of career education* During the 
summer of 1973, staff from each of the nine districts participated in workshops 
to prepare first draft curriculum materials for use in the respective school 
settings during the 1973-1974 school year. 

The publications which follow were developed as part of the responsibility 
of project participants and staff to provide visibility to the findings and 
accomplishments of the project. These guidelines and instructional materials 
are provided at this time to assist local school personnel interested in ini- 
tiating programs, services, and activities for their students % 




Robert D. Benton, Ed.D, 
State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction 
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Administrator Roles in Implementing Career Education 
Concepts in the School Curriculum 



The primary purpose of public education in America is that of devel- 
oping informed responsible individuals capable of making decisions and 
creating meaningful involvement with others in the context of a free soci- 
ety. This purpose has permeated our society since its inception and is 
today visible in thinking and discussion of issues confronting education 
in this country. One quickly notices that the central most figure in 
this process is the student. In order to assist each student in making 
decisions and creating meaningful involvement , the educational process 
committed itself to approaching and carrying out this task in terms of 
student interests, needs, and abilities. 

To provide experiences in the educational setting that will create 
meaningful involvement with others on the part of each student in his 
context of a free society, the school has attempted to base curriculum 
activities on situations as they exist or as they are expected to develop 
in society. For a short time in our history this approach to curriculum 
planning was adequate. However, the rapidity of change in our society 
has made it impossible for programs in our public agencies or institutions 
to keep abreast of these changes. 

These changes have created a dilemma for educators. The ever in- 
creasing swiftness with which changes have occurred in society has placed 
public education in the awkward position of being outdated and playing a 
continuously losing battle of catch-up. As a result, the school curri- 
culum has attempted to reflect what exists in the world surrounding the 
school and fitting the student into his slot in that world. Little 
emphasis has been placed on determining individual student needs and 
structuring curriculum activities around these needs as they relate to 
the world surrounding the learner. Too often the statement is made by 
educators engaged in curriculum planning that what is being taught in the 
school is what is best for the student. This point of view is valid when 
and only when it reflects curriculum content selected to assist students 
in mastering those tasks confronting them in the context of the society 
in which they are functioning. Too often, however, educators made such 
a statement to endorse and protect activities that are currently being 
stressed in their curricula. 

Rapid changes in our society and the evident inability of educators 
and our system of education to adapt to these changes has caused real 
concern on the part of the public sector of society. As a result, much 
discussion has developed over the problem of accountability in education. 
These discussions have resulted in the passing of legislation in several 
of the states forcing educators to indicate or prove that they are 
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achieving what they have profassed to be accomplishing—developing in the 
student the ability to make decisions and create meaningful involvement 
with others in the context of a free society. 



Why Career Education 

Into this educational environment was introduced the idea of career 
education. It came without definition, yet was proposed as a new direc- 
tion for education. Reactions to the new concept were similar to those 
reactions of educators to other new educational innovations. There were 
those who became excited with the idea and believed it would solve all 
the ills of public education in this country. Other educators indicated 
that the innovation wasn't new at all. They had been stressing concepts 
inherent in the innovation for years in their teaching programs. Still 
other educators looked upon the concept as a threat to what they were 
teaching and resisted its introduction into their instructional programs. 

Uncertain as to what career education really was, yet anxious to 
move the concept into the mainstream of public education, educators, 
nationwide, began to experiment with the concept in the school curricula. 
As a result of these initial efforts, two rather definite interpretations 
of career education have emerged. Both can be traced directly to a 
speech given by the Commissioner of Education, Sydney Marland, entitled, 
"Career Education Now." He gave this talk before the National Association 
of Secondary School Principals in Houston, Texas, on January 23, 1971. 
In this speech Dr. Marland stated: 

"The first attitude that we should change, I suggest, is 
our own. We must purge ourselves of academic snobbery. For 
education's most serious failing is its self-induced, voluntary 
fragmentation, the strong tendency ot education's several parts 
to separate from one another, to divide the entire enterprise 
against itself. The most grevious example of these intramural 
class distinctions is, of course, the false dichotomy between 
things academic and things vocational. As a first step, I 
suggest we dispose of the term vocational education, and adopt 
the term career education." 

He continued: 

"How absured to suggest that general knowledge for its own 
sake is somehow superior to useful knowledge. 'Pedants sne* v at 
an education that is useful, 1 Alfred North Whitehead observed. 
'But if education is not useful, what is it? T The answer, of 
course, is that it is nothing. All education is career educa- 
tion, or should be. And all our efforts as educators must be 
bent on preparing students either to become properly, usefully 
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employed Immediately upon graduation from high school or to 
further formal education. 11 

Such a statement is both enlightening and confusing and promotes two 
distinct thoughts concerning career education. The first and most obvious 
is that of renaming vocational education career education and thus making 
career education concerned with preparing people for occupational employ- 
ment. The other more subtle thought concerning career education suggests 
that all that transpires in the school curriculum deals with and contri- 
butes to one's career and that the central most important part of the 
educational process is meeting the interests, needs and abilities of 
students. 

As a result of educators 1 interpretations of Dr© Marland's statement 
and his lack of defining the innovation he was initiating, several exem- 
plary efforts have placed strong emphasis on occupational education as 
- . the central thrust of career education. These efforts have narrowed the 
concept of "career" to that of occupation. Other exemplary educational 
efforts have accepted a much broader interpretation of the terms and 
have included all curriculum activities in the typical school as a part 
of career education© The "Models for Career Education in Iowa" project 
subscribes to the latter point of view. This project has defined 
"career" as follows: 

"The term career describes the course an individual 
pursues in realizing life ambitions and goals. This course 
is developmental in nature in that it changes as the indi- 
vidual matures, encounters new and unique problems, and 
develops strategies chat will lead to appropriate solutions 
to these problems. It is a life-long process. It is 
affected by the society in which the individual functions; 
the abilities, interests, and aptitudes of the individual; 
the individual's home and community agencies and institutions; 
and the activities engaged in while pursuing personal goals." 

In this prpject career education has been defined as: 

"Career education is a sequence of planned educational 
activities designed to develop positive student attitudes, 
values, knowledges and skills toward self and the world of 
work that will contribute to personal fulfillment in pre- 
sent and future life opportunities as well as economic 
independence. Career education, when incorporated into 
the existing curriculum has as its goal the creation of 
positive career objectives through the involvement of 
community resources and educational agencies." 

The above definition of career education was interpreted in terms 
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of basic concepts and their implementation in the school structure. The 
model presented on the following page illuminates these concepts and how 
they relate to the existing school structure. 

The model depicts the school's involvement in career development as 
beginning In kindergarten and continuing throughout formal education, 
with alternatives for re-cycling through a portion of the system to 
obtain further training in adult years. 

Two basic concepts are inherent — the concept of self and the concept 
of the world of work. The self-concept focuses on the learner's under- 
standing of himself or herself mentally, physically, socially, and emo- 
tionally. Basic to the world of work are perceptions of the learner as 
to the nature and purpose of human involvement in all manner of work; a 
j*orld_of work encompassing leisure and avocational pursuits as well as 
occupational aspects. The underlying principles of these two concepts 
remain consistent throughout the model, but function in differing ways 
during each phase of career development. 

During the Awareness Phase, the self-concept places emphasis on the 
students becoming individually aware of themselves and others In a physical 
sense, of the nature of feelings held by them and by others, and of the 
interactions of people in society. For the world of work, emphasis is 
placed on developing understandings of and appreciations for the many 
aspects of work and the value of work as a function of man. During this 
phase, no attempt is made to relate the specific points stressed in the 
two concepts. 

The Accommodation Phase has two. purposes. Students continue to 
develop an awareness of self and the world of work. Additionally, they 
begin to relate personal perceptions of self to the world of work. This 
fusion of the concepts continues throughout the developmental process, 
resulting ultimately in a lifestyle (including its occupational pattern) 
uniquely suited to the interests, values, aspirations, and abilities of 
the individual. 

In the Exploration Phase, the learner is afforded the opportunity 
for in-depth investigation of the various potentials found in the world 
of work. All of the occupational clusters are explored, with special 
attention given to people. The roles they play, the tasks and rewards 
that befall them and the lifestyle they enjoy are important considerations. 
Each student is provided with avenues for analysis of exploratory experi- 
ences and can then, through comparative techniques, identify personally 
with a multitude of opportunities. As a natural result of these experi- 
ences, the student begins a unique process of applying personal values 
and self -assessment to the emerging task of selecting occupational areas 
of greatest potential and satisfaction. 
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The final phase of this school-based program has a two-fold purpose, 
A continuation of the previous phase occurs in the form of more extensive 
exploration into the occupational area(s) selected by the student. 
Characterizing this extended exploration is a spirit of purpose not 
normally found in the broad, fact-finding activities of the junior high 
level. The second feature of the Preparation-Exploration Phase is the 
process of actually defining, seeking out, and acquiring preparation for 
entry into the world of work. For some, this process may occur early in 
the senior high school experience. For others, it may not be definable 
until well into a university-level program or other postsecondary adult 
experience, 

Tyler's model for curriculum development, described in his book 
entitled, Basic Principles of Curriculum and Instruction , was used to 
transfer these concepts from theory to practice in the classroom. This 
strategy and the subsequent role of career education in the local edu- 
cational process is described on the following page. 
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THE ROLE OF CAREER EDUCATION IN EDUCATION 



Rationale for the concept of career 
education in the instructional pro- 
gram of the school should be pro- 
vided for in 



Objectives based on the concept are 
included in all formal and informal 
learning experiences which, in total, 
make up the school's 

Objectives relating the world of work 
and self concept to life and living 
are included in all subject matter 
areas/grade levels by 



Units of study leading to learning 
in the cognitive, affective, and 
psychomotor domains specify out- 
comes in terms of 

One or more unit objectives, or 
portions thereof, centering on 
learning to be introduced during 
a particular experience, are 
stated as 

Student-oriented experiences which pro- 
vide the environment , resources, direc- 
tion, and positive reinforcement re- 
quired to begin accomplishing the 
totality of objectives above are pro- 
vided by 



Among the outcomes of instruction based 3 
in part, on the world of work and self- 
concept are the formation and ongoing 
refinement of skills foi: life and 
living 



THE SCHOOL'S 
PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 



CURRICULUM 



COURSE-OF-STUDY 
OBJECTIVES 



UNIT OBJECTIVES 



INSTRUCTIONAL OBJECTIVES 



CLASSROOM 
TEACHING-LEARNING 
ACTIVITIES 
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COMMUNICATIVE SKILLS 
COMPUTATIONAL SKILLS 
SUPPORTIVE SKILLS 
JOB SKILLS 
SOCIAL SKILLS 
PHYSICAL SKILLS 
APPRECIATION SKILLS 
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Administrative Roles in Career Education 

Because career education is a program that affects the total educa- 
tional program in a school, it requires much attention and careful effort 
in planning and implementation throughout the school curriculum. To 
orient the total educational program to exposing students to self and 
world of work concept awareness, exploration, and preparation requires 
dynamj^c leadership on the part of local school leadership personnel 0 To 
achieve such a goal requires more administrative expertise and coordina- 
tion than is required of other educational endeavors. Such planning 
and administrative requirements are necessary because of increased commu- 
nity involvement in the school and its programs, integration of career 
education concepts into the instructional programs of all educational 
disciplines in the curriculum, and the inservice requirements of staff 
members » 

Career education, coupled with administrative requirements in other 
educational endeavors of the school 9 provides a new challenge to the 
administrative branches and personnel in the school. To be most effec- 
tive in integrating career education into the school curriculum requires 
total commitment of administrative resources and personnel in the school* 
Such a commitment must come from the board of education, the superintendent 
and his administrative assistants, building principals, teachers, and 
other personnel in administrative positions in the school. Without such 
a commitment, any attempt to integrate career education into the school 
curriculum will surely fail. 

In order for local school administrators to enhance effectively the 
process of integrating career education concepts into their total school 
curricula, they must understand fully their roles in the integration 
process. Once these roles are understood, administrators must move with 
discretion and confidence to establishing the guidelines for their imple- 
mentation and assist with their administration. All too often, admini- 
strators pay lip service to such endeavors leaving the process of 
Implementation to the teacher. To do so only betrays the confidence of 
the teachers in their leaders and the work they are attempting to 
accomplish. 



Role of Local Board of Education 

The chief function of the board of education in the local school 
is that of establishing policy and administrative directions for the 
school. These directives from the board of education provide the frame- 
work within which the superintendent and other school personnel are to 
function. Such policies should be of such a nature that they encourage 
staff members to become involved in innovative programs as well as 
strict directives that require complete compliance by these staff 
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members. To facilitate the process of integrating career education 
concepts into the curriculum, boards of education should do the following; 

Study, determine how the school will become involved, and describe 
the philosophy of career education that school personnel will 
follow when implementing career education concepts in their 
curriculum. Teachers and lay persons should be involved in 
determining this philosophy. This philosophy should be put 
in writing and shared with all educational personnel in £he 
school and members of the school district. 

With a clearly stated philosophy as a matter of record in the 
school, the board should move immediately to establish specific 
policies and directives that will be followed in implementing 
the school philosophy on career education throughout the 
curriculum. These policies should be clearly stated and 
understood by all who will work with them. 

To establish a philosophy on career education and subsequent 
guidelines for its implementation in the school instructional 
program are not enough to insure its being implemented 
throughout the school curriculum., The board of education 
should encourage staff members to become involved in the 
process. Such encouragement can be provided by demonstrating 
professional interest in their involvement and providing 
released time and adequate financial and material resources 
for planning and teaching career education concepts. 

As the program is being initiated in the school, support 
should be given teachers and administrators as problems arise. 
Support should be demonstrated through providing assistance 
in solving these problems. This may mean that board members 
will need to become involved, on a limited scale, in working 
out these problems. 

Throughout the process of implementing the concept in the 
school curriculum, the board should keep the community well 
informed on the progress the teachers are experiencing. 
Careful thought should be given to a means of informing 
the public. At all times, what is reported should be 
presented in a positive manner. 

Board members should be represented on and participate in 
all advisory groups established to assist in implementing 
career education concepts in their school curriculum. In 
all cases, they should serve in an advisory and informative 
capacity. 
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Career education will be a new concept to some community members 
while it may be just another "fad 11 at school for other community 
members. Both groups may have negative reactions to the concept's 
being a part of the instructional program of the school. It is 
the responsibility of the board of education to promote the 
concept and ease these negative feelings. It must be remembered, 
the school is the property of the community and the board members 
represent the community in deciding what should be done in the 
school. It is their responsibility to exert leadership in 
promoting the concept in the community. 

Board of education members should carefully monitor the process of 
integrating career education concepts in the curriculum of their 
school. When it is apparent that existing policies are inadequate 
or hindering the process, they should identify and institute 
alternative policies that will remove these obstacles to the 
progress of implementing the concept. 

Finally, it is imperative that adequate financing be provided 
to support all activities required to implement the concept in 
the school curriculum. 



Role of Superintendent 

The chief administrative officer of the local school must be fully 
committed to an operational concept of career education, founded on the 
philosophy and policies of career education established by the board of 
education. In addition, he or she must be committed to a continuous 
process of curriculum revision and development that provides adequate 
opportunity for his or her staff to incorporate career education con- 
cepts in their instructional programs. He or she should: 

Assisted by members of his or her instructional staff, de- 
velop an operational definition of career education. This 
definition should be shared and thoroughly discussed with 
all staff members. Special emphasis should be placed on 
developing an understanding of the concept on the part of 
building administrators and department heads within the 
school system. 

Form internal steering and external advisory committees 
that will assist in directing the integration of career 
education in the total school curriculum. 

Analyze the inservice needs of staff members relative to 
their work in career education. The superintendent should 
serve as spokesman for the teachers in presenting and 
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persuading the board to make provisions for meeting these needs. 

Involve community members in advisory capacities to the admini- 
stration and as resource people for the instructional staff. 
Involving these people should be done cautiously, but should 
be done . 

Continuously study the needs of both staff members and students 
and provide ways of satisfying these needs. 

Possess a strong desire to see efforts to integrate career educa- 
tion concepts in his school curriculum succeed. 

Be sensitive to problems among and between his instructional and 
administrative staffs as they implement career education concepts 
in the instructional program of the school and move tactfully 
to solve these problems. 

Designate a person in the school to serve as coordinator of 
career education activities. 

Make provisions for and invite consultants on career education 
to the school system to assist staff members as they integrate 
career education concepts into their instructional programs 
and activities. 

Encourage staff members to participate in workshops, seminars, 
short courses, etc., on career education. To do so may require 
providing incentives for staff that will excite them to become 
involved in such professional development opportunities. 

Conduct needs assessments of the students, school, and community 
served by the school. Based on the information provided in these 
studies, priorities should be determined and these priorities 
built into all career education efforts. 

Establish long- and short-range career education goals for the 
school system. 

Role of Career Education Coordinator 

One of the first steps taken by an administrator interested in 
integrating career education concepts into his or her school curriculum 
should be that of designating an individual to coordinate career educa- 
tion efforts and activities throughout the school system. This person 
may be a principal, classroom teacher, guidance counselor, or a person 
from the central administrative staff. Best coordination results, 
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however, will be attained if a person is employed full-time by the school 
administration to coordinate these activities. Whoever is assigned by 
the superintendent to this role in the school should have clearly delin- 
eated responsibilities and be structurally placed in the administration 
with authority to work with all staff members in the school. The coor- 
dination of career education activities should be the sole responsibility 
of this individual. 

The person designated to serve as coordinator of career education 
activities should be dynamic, enthusiastic, tactful, effective in working 
with groups outside the public school, capable of making decisions that 
are acceptable to administrators and faculty, and be totally committed 
to the concept of career education and what it will do for the students 
in the school system. 

The career education coordinator must identify human, material, and 
physical resources and determine how these may be most effectively uti- 
lized in program development. 

He or she must coordinate community groups working for and in the 
school and* the school working in and with these community groups. This 
person must break down any unnecessary barriers that inhibit the flow 
of information, resources, and people between the school system and the 
community • 

In addition to the above responsibilities, the coordinator of career 
education should: 

Possess a thorough understanding of the various subject matters 
comprising the school curriculum. Understanding pf the various 
educational disciplines that make up the curriculum must include 
an understanding of the teaching-learning processj within each 
discipline at all instructional levels as well as recognizing 
that teachers in the school have a better understanding of student 
needs than do other staff members in the school^'^Cb often, daily 
"lock-step" administrative procedures place the classrocfm teacher 
on the periphery of determining changes in the educational pro- 
cesses in the school and appropriate curriculum revisions that 
will better meet the needs of their students. 

Possess the ability to communicate effectively with students, 
teachers, and administrators on career education matters. To 
do such, the coordinator should have had successful experiences 
both as a classroom teacher and school administrator and enjoy 
working with young people. 

Express publicly a commitment to career education and share 
this commitment with all members of the school staff and 
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community as opportunities to do so arise. 

Establish career education objectives stated in terms that will 
assure a means for determining their level of achievement as the 
program develops and matures in the school curriculum. Included 
should be broad program objectives and curriculum level objectives 
for the primary (K-3), intermediate (4-6), junior high (7-9), and 
secondary (10-12) grade levels. The career education coordinator 
should involve teachers, principals, counselors, students, parents, 
school administrative personnel, and members of the community in 
determining the above objectives. Once program and curriculum 
level objectives are defined, they should be fully discussed and 
explained to all educational personnel who will be involved as 
support, teaching, or administrative personnel for the program. 
Input from these school staff members may prompt revision, 
broadening, or amending of the objectives. 

Determine strategies and the time frame to follow when integrating 
career education concepts into the total school curriculum* 

Determine inservice needs of staff members and develop strategies 
for meeting these needs. 

Develop and carry out procedures for evaluating career education 
activities in light of career education program and curriculum 
level objectives stated for the school. 



Role of Building Principal 

The success that a school system will experience in integrating 
career education into its curriculum will depend largely on the commit- 
ment and interest shown to the concept by the building principal. If 
the principal is enthusiastic about the concept, his or her teachers 
will also become excited with it. If the principal shows little or no 
interest and drags his or her feet in promoting the concept in the 
building, so will the teachers. Even though the principal is officially 
a part of the administrative team operating in the school, he or she is 
also a member of the instructional team. To be effective in this role, 
the principal must fully understand it and commit himself or herself 
to satisfying both groups within the school system. 

In order to lead the instructional staff effectively in inte- 
grating career education concepts into their instructional programs, 
the principal must: 



Understand curriculum development processes and develop strat- 
egies for integrating career education into the instructional 
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program in the building. To be effective in implementing these 
processes and strategies, the principal must have a thorough 
understanding of the current curriculum and course of study 
content as well as student and staff needs and possess the 
ability to lead his staff to new approaches to meeting these 
needs. 

Be flexible in thinking, welcoming suggestions from his or her 
staff that will improve the operation and instructional program 
in the building. Often times principals feel that it is a sign 
of weakness on their part to involve others in the decision- 
making process in the building. Staff members can be very 
helpful to the principle in solving problems related to course 
offerings, scheduling, teacher assignments, etc. Such will be 
the case as the principal moves to integrate career education 
concepts into the program of study in his or her building. 

Understand and be able to relate to students and teachers on 
their level and assist each in solving their problems as they 
work with career education concepts. 

Schedule building activities in such a manner that teachers 
will have ample time to plan career education activities and 
prepare materials that they can use in teaching the concepts 
in their classrooms. 

Promote and foster clear lines of communication between and 
among the administration, principal and teachers thus developing 
a sense of trustworthiness on the part of all persons involved 
with integrating career education concepts into their instruc- 
tional programs in the buildingo 

Work closely with the career education coordinator in imple- 
menting career education activities in the building. Careful 
planning should transpire between the coordinator and prin- 
cipal to make certain that career education efforts and 
activities in each attendance center blend with the system- 
wide career education effort. 

Assist in arranging for students and teachers to visit areas 
of educational interest outside the school that relate to 
career education classroom activities. 

Demonstrate enthusiasm toward the career education concept 
and career education activities teachers are carrying out in 
their classrooms. Too often administrators will give verbal 
support to testing innovations in their buildings and leave 
the total responsibility for the development of the idea in 
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the hands of the teachers paying little heed to the innovation 
from that point on. If career education activities are to per- 
meate the entire instructional program of his or her building, 
the principal must become actively involved in supervising, 
encouraging and even implementing the concept with his or her 
teachers. 

Before the principal becomes involved in implementing career 
education activities in her or her building, the principal must 
thoroughly understand the concept and the procedures to be used 
to integrate the concept in the program of study in the building. 

Role of Advisory Committee 

With career education completely dependent on the interrelation- 
ships of the school with its community, there is a virtual consensus 
that every school should have an over-all advisory committee on 
career education. This committee should be appointed by the board 
of education based on the recommendations of the superintendent and 
career education coordinator and include employers, representative 
workers, and representatives of the school— both teachers and 
students. If they are available, the committee might also include 
representatives of placement services and other public educational 
and social institutions. At the time a board of education estab- 
lishes an advisory committee, it should make certain that the 
goals and functions of the committee and the tenure of its members 
are both clearly defined. 

The operation of an advisory committee is as important as its 
organization. Since those appointed to membership are likely to be 
active, busy people, committee meetings should be scheduled in the 
evening as infrequently as feasible and should follow a specific 
agenda provided to members in advance. As an advisory body, members 
should be informed that only when the group meets as a committee can 
it appropriately offer advice or recommend policy for consideration 
by the board of education. At the same time, the committee deserves 
regular reports on how the board acts or intends to act on its rec- 
ommendations and, when its recommendations are not accepted, why* 

Along with the advisory committee for the over-all career educa- 
tion program, additional advisory committees are often organized for 
disciplines within the school. It is possible to have too many advi- 
sory committees. Schools can avoid this problem by organizing an 
advisory committee only when a problem calling for special study 
arises. For such committees the board can choose people who are 
uniquely qualified to deal with the particular problem. Then, wh6n 
the committee has completed its work, it can be honorably discharged. 



